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after the death of Raymond TIL the whole county of
Toulouse,
Long before the southern fiefs were actually united
to the ITrench king's domains, northern influence had
permeated the land, the national literature had sunk
into decay, the hngue d'oc had yielded to the tongue
of the north, and the Church had re-established her sway.
A bloody war, a long and patient mission of preaching
friars, a slow growth of northern influence, had made
Southern Gaul recognise that it was one land with the
kingdom which had held the emperor at bay and
triumphed over the great House of Anjou,
Philip's attitude during the whole duration of the
war is worthy of careful attention. His policy, as in
the difficulties of his marriage, was one of masterly
inactivity. Within his own domain he would sternly
suppress heretical teaching. He was a bitter foe to
heretics. William the Breton records with pride how
in 1183 he purged his land of " Popelicani * (publicani,
a Manichean sect which had appeared in France in
1175), by condemning them to the flames; and the
Gouteraux, of whom he is said to have slain seven
thousand in Berry in the same year, fell also under
the condemnation of the Church. In December 1207
he gave formal answer through the bishop of Paris
to the demands of Innocent HI. for help. He stated
that John was already laying siege to the castle of
Belleville, belonging to his vassal de Mauleon, and that
it was necessary for him to go to its aid. He could
not have two armies in the field at once, one to fight
the Albigenses, one to protect his own territories. But
if the pope would make a trace between John and